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willing submission . , . the Protestant religion
and the Constitution were inseparably united' so
that no danger need be apprehended from Catholic
antagonism to the Church of England.'19 And
Sidney Smith, who perhaps more than any other
writer made plain to humble men the Catholic
argument,20 went directly to the charge of divided
allegiance as the root of the matter. The Catho-
lics were charged with owing allegiance to one who
might dethrone kings, and were themselves bound
to destroy heretics. 'To all of which/ wrote
Smith,21 'may be returned this one conclusive
answer that the Catholics are ready to deny these
doctrines upon oath. And as the whole contro-
versy is whether the Catholics shall by means of
oaths be excluded from certain offices in the State,
those who contend that the continuation of these
excluding oaths is essential to the public safety,
must admit that oaths are binding upon Catholics,
and a security to the State that what they say is
true.' Nor did he fear the fact that the Catholics
owed an allegiance no less to the Pope than to the
British Crown. The one was spiritual, and not
even distantly connected with the second, which
was concerned with civil policy. 'What is meant
by allegiance to the crown,' he said,22 'is, I pre-
sume obedience to Acts of Parliament and a
is Hansard, New Series, Vol. VII, p. 517, May 10, 1822.
20 It is a pity that Monsignor Ward in his three volumes should not
have paid Sidney Smith the tribute his Letters of Peter Plymley merit.
21 Collected Works, p. 250.
22 Collected Works, p. 684.